A WOMAN OF IDEALS 


By Kate Jordan 

(Mrs. F. M. Vermilye) 


S HE was a Burne-Jones type and 
she possessed the ideals that 
her fragility suggested. There 
were dreams in her eyes, even when 
she crumbled her toast at breakfast 
and considered giving the footman 
notice because he was cumbersome 
and red-faced. 

Her red hair was just the tint that 
Henner combines with Nazareneblue 
and shadows, and from it her ear 
peeped whitely; her slim body had 
not an accentuated line; her upper 
lip was full and short like a pouting 
child’s; there was a poetic softness in 
her heavy glance. 

“To think of her in the same 
moment with a cable-car is a blas¬ 
phemy,” said De Vauran, the color¬ 
ist, as he watched her one night 
Standing in dead white against an 
amethyst curtain. “ She should live 
in a very old English manor-house, 
and measure time by a sun-dial.” 

Yet it was not an artist Myra had 
loved and married. Dunston Fleming 
was a stock-broker. He was a practi¬ 
cal, wholesome, athletic young Amer¬ 
ican—about him that business alert¬ 
ness with which Wall street marks its 
children. He had blond hair and 
hazel eyes and a laugh like a boy’s. 
But he hardly knew what color his 
eyes were, and only considered his 
hair when he brushed it hard with 
two tortoise-shell brushes, as if he 
had a deep-seated grudge against it. 

He had fallen in love with Myra for 
the reason that is older than Jacob’s 
courtship of Rebecca — because he 
could not help it. Her artistic val¬ 
uation quite passed him by. He never 
thought of sun-dials or Bi;rne-Jones 
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when he looked at her; but with her 
arms round his neck and her face 
lifted for his kiss, he knew a happi¬ 
ness that it never occurred to him to 
analyze. If anyone had asked him 
how he had happened to find Myra a 
sudden and peremptory necessity, he 
might have answered: 

“Well, her eyes—awfully pretty, 
so soft and dark — somehow went 
through me, you know, and made 
me want to take care of her and have 
her with me all my life. Then she 
knows all about a dog. Some women 
put it on, but she knows; and she 
loved Cliquot on the spot.” 

Cliquot was a Boston bull with a 
hag’s jaw, a leering eye and a soft 
heart for those he loved, of which his 
appearance gave no hint. 

Three years had gone by since that 
introduction, and Cliquot was an im¬ 
portant member of the Fleming house¬ 
hold. He sat by solemnly when any¬ 
thing of family interest was discussed, 
answered the postman’s whistle and 
carried up the letters, gave an air of 
attention to Dunstou’s shaving, and 
reclined adoringly against Myra’s 
skirts as she wrote. 

For Myra wrote. Before her mar¬ 
riage, when she had lived in London 
with her father, her sketches and 
poems had bristled in the English mag¬ 
azines, and she had fair royalties from 
a few novels. Having accomplished 
a happy marriage, she did not bury 
her talent. Each morning, after 
Dunston’s departure for Wall street, 
she sat down at a screened desk in 
her wainscoted library and filled 
loose white pages with small writing 
that had a market value. 
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“A talent like yours is a good 
crutch to have, my dear,” her father 
had said during one of his visits to 
her. “ These American fortunes are 
so insecure. Then, too, if you had 
occasion ever to leave your hus¬ 
band-” 

“ Leave Dunston?” Myra regarded 
her father, pityingly. 

He was a retired army officer, and 
during her motherless childhood, 
while she was in school in England, 
he had led a hard life in India. 

“ Seems like a heresy, doesn’t it?” 
he asked, in his crisp, English voice. 

“It seems like insanity,” and lift¬ 
ing her chin, Myra looked at him, 
coldly. 

“And yet, my dear, marriages that 
have begun just as brightly as yours, 
that were even accomplished by the 
sacrifice of fortunes, or made a trag¬ 
edy of other lives—these, by gad! 
have sometimes gone to smither¬ 
eens!” 

“ Are you accusing Dunston?” 

“Not at all. I’m trying to put one 
practical idea into your head, in case 
you should need it. Life is a curious 
puzzle, human nature a complex 
thing. You have heretofore regard¬ 
ed both from one point of view—and 
your point of view is ridiculous. 
Dunston may suddenly appear to you 
to be like other men, he may grow 
tired of his pedestal and face you 
with both his feet flat on the solid 
earth, saying: ‘ Too cold for me up 
there, and I don’t mind a little mud 
on my boots now and then. ’ ” 

Major Huntley threw away his 
cigar and stood up. Myra’s face 
wore a half-dazed look as she trailed 
her velvet skirt across the rugs to the 
door. 

“I want to say one word,” she 
murmured. “ Perhaps I do idealize 
my husband. But what you suggest 
could never happen, because I know 
the vices and meannesses that could 
disenchant me are impossible to him. 
He could not lie; he could not do a 
mean or cruel thing. Other faults 
than these I could forgive, ” and she 
swept out, her fine head high. 

Major Huntley went back to Lon¬ 


don, and life went by, equably, lux¬ 
uriously, in Myra’s home. It was 
impossible to live with Dunston and 
not feel his charm. He emanated 
honesty, good-will, cheerfulness, gen¬ 
tleness, strength; and while a poet 
might have found him lacking when 
it came to analyzing the workmanship 
of a beautiful phrase, and an artist 
with a predilection for candle-light 
in a garret might have voted him a 
cheerful Philistine, he had much good 
sense, and was not blind to the beau¬ 
tiful in life, although he had no gift 
of expression. 

The talk with her father had left a 
memory that at first had filtered like 
a bitter ingredient through Myra’s 
self-communings; but in this daily 
companionship it faded as some poi¬ 
sons become harmless when exposed 
to sunlight. 

In the dawning Spring weather she 
felt a dazzling happiness. She felt 
sorry for all the dead who were out of 
the world. It was so beautiful to be 
as she was—young, joyous, part of a 
blossoming universe. This was her 
mood when she learned that Life can 
smile and strike; that it can rain in 
one’s heart though the sky be like a 
jewel, and dead hopes can make a 
Winter garment for one’s soul though 
no leaves are falling without. 

She was in the attic of their house 
one day, searching for a pair of spurs 
that Dunston had not worn in years, 
tie had been forced to leave Wall 
street for a month, to look after some 
personal property in Colorado, and 
he was doing some hard riding in the 
intervals of business. He had writ¬ 
ten on for the spurs, and it had 
pleased Myra to look in the attic for 
them herself. They were in a chest 
with a lot of stiffened shooting clothes 
that had seen hard service. As she 
stood with them in her hand, she saw 
the corner of something white show¬ 
ing above the rim of a pocket in an 
old leather coat, and she pulled it 
out. It was an old letter, and she 
opened it without much interest. 

Oh, my love, do not leave me so. 
Come back, dear Dunston, just to say 
good-bye once more- 
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The words were in French. Myra 
looked up and turned swiftly, as if 
something uncanny were reading 
them over her shoulder. She crossed 
to the door and closed it. Should 
she read more of this farewell from 
some woman who had loved Dunston? 
Had the letter been in English she 
might have conquered her curiosity. 
But who was this Frenchwoman? 
There had been no French experience 
among the tamely sentimental me¬ 
moirs Dunston had submitted to her. 
The indecision passed. She set her 
lips and read to the end. 

I knew it must be good-bye some time. 

I knew that from the first. But ah, the 
desolation now! Everything in these 
rooms speaks to me of you. The table 
at which you studied far into the night 
—oh, to-day I sat there and held the 
pencils for hours. Your cigar-box, the 
old smoking-jacket you left—how these 
things hurt since you are gone from the 
little home forever! A hundred times 
the child has looked up from his play¬ 
things and asked for you—when the petit 
papa is coming back. I tell him ‘ ‘ Soon, 
soon, cMrie and my own heart cries, 
“ Never!” Oh, you have been good and 
kind to me, better than some men would 
have been, but the money is nothing 
when I long to have you stand here 
again for one moment—oh, just one! It 
seems that, afterward, I could let you go 
again and say good-bye without feeling 
as if a cat had its claws in my heart. 
Come back to say good-bye again. If 
love has gone, in pity come to say 
good-bye. 

Manette. 

Myra’s arm sank. A spasm of 
physical nausea lurched over her; she 
seemed to slip into blackness; there 
was a raging torrent in her ears. 
But she had not fainted. She was 
still standing against the door, her 
eyes dull as pebbles, and Dunston’s 
face before her memory was to her 
like the face of a stranger. It seemed 
as if, on the silence of the attic-room 
that wrapped her like a mummy- 
cloth, a voice came stealing—her own 
—and she was speaking to her 
father: 

“He could not lie. He could not 
do a mean or cruel thing. ” 


She lifted the letter, and her eyes 
grew wild like those of a swimmer 
who feels himself powerless against 
the seas closing over him. Her hus¬ 
band was no longer her own; he be¬ 
longed to the woman he should never 
have left, who had cried to him in 
words that made her ache from pity 
—he belonged to that woman and to 
his child. She felt the law could 
never free her from him more abso¬ 
lutely than her every instinct divorced 
him at that moment. 

A week later, on a Colorado ranch, 
Dunston opened the express package 
that bore her writing and found the 
spurs and the letter. As he recog¬ 
nized that folded bit of paper, he en¬ 
tered into a new phase of mental 
existence. In all his life he had 
never touched such cold and over¬ 
whelming depths as then. His 
healthy face went gray, his strength 
seemed to ooze from his finger-tips, 
and he sat down, trembling like an 
old man. There was no line from 
Myra, and this silence was worst of 
all. It meant that she had found the 
letter, had judged him and placed 
him beyond the pale of comment. 

When he could think at all clearly, 
he rode alone into the silence of the 
plain, and lying on the earth looked 
into the appalling blueness of the 
firmament, trying to stand in Myra’s 
place as she read that letter. Pie saw 
that it painted him a brute and a 
hypocrite, a man who could kill a 
woman as surely as if he had drawn 
her life-blood, yet laugh and eat and 
sleep through the years following 
with the serenity of a school - boy! 
Even the sky seemed questioning 
him, and it was to that he cried at 
last as he sprang up, subdued yet 
defiant. 

“I’m not that—not what she thinks 
me! I could make her believe it if I 
saw her now—now!” 

But he was hundreds of miles from 
her, and minutes, hours, days and 
nights must be lived through before 
he could reach her. 

He left Colorado at once, after tel¬ 
egraphing a long, carefully masked 
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defense to Myra, beseeching her for 
answers to meet him at different 
points along the journey home. No 
answer came, and by the time New 
York was reached suspense had left 
its haggai'd marks on him. 

As the hansom pulled up at the 
door of his home, something about 
the house frightened him. Anyone 
passing its darkened windows would 
have thought the dead lay within. 
He felt she was not there. Yet.at 
least some word would greet him, and 
when he had followed her—— 

But there was no letter. His own 
unopened telegrams—six of them— 
awaited him. Her clothes, her por¬ 
trait—all reminders of her were gone 
and had been for a week, as he 
learned from the maid, whose face 
was discreetly blank. He was alone 
with Cliquot. The dog’s beseeching 
eyes seemed to say not only “ Where 
is she?” but “What have you done?” 

Dunston’s search began. After 
weeks, at first feverish, then full of 
despair, he was forced to admit he 
had failed. He had gone to the edi¬ 
tors who published her work. They 
had no address but her lawyer’s. He 
sought the lawyer, and found him a 
person like an icicle, with a face of 
parchment, quite impervious to cajol- 
ings and threats; he would not give 
an inkling of his client’s whereabouts, 
and Dunston, after coming within an 
ace of knocking him down, left in a 
fury. He wrote to her father, and a 
month later received a reply from 
Norway. Major Huntley knew noth¬ 
ing beyond the fact that Myra had 
left home, and he had no address save 
that of Moss, the icy lawyer. 

This letter seemed the last straw. 
His face twitched miserably, and he 
began a nervous pacing up and down. 

“Myra, Myra, I must have you, 
dear! Oh, I can’t get on without you! 
It’s not the same at all!” he groaned; 
and he thought of how he used to find 
her waiting for him in clinging, ten¬ 
der-colored silks; how she would put 
her arms on his shoulders and look up 
at him with gladness; how sympa¬ 
thetically she listened to all the hap¬ 
penings of his business day. No one 


waited for him now; no one listened 
in just that way. There was only 
Cliquot. 

It was an intolerable Summer. But 
even that, on its feet of lead, with its 
face of stone, passed out of his life. 
October came; he was back in Wall 
street. He had closed his house and 
taken for the Winter a friend’s fur¬ 
nished apartment in the Tenwood, a 
big studio building further up-town. 
Here he installed himself in com¬ 
panionless comfort. 

At times during the Summer his 
apathetic acceptance of conditions had 
been torn by a miserable longing to 
bridge the silence with one word won 
from his wife. He had always re¬ 
sisted it with angry pride. But a few 
days before leaving his home for the"' 
Tenwood, a craving just to see her 
name written made him write humbly 
and politely to Mr. Moss, asking if 
she was well, and if she would re¬ 
consider her decision to accept money 
from him, and if an interview, how¬ 
ever brief, could be arranged now. 

He received a type-written reply. 

Mrs. Fleming is perfectly well and 
contented. Her own income is all she 
will touch. She begs me to say, also, 
that when she feels an interview nec¬ 
essary or possible she will grant it. 
At present she has nothing to say. 

He tore this np slowly, and the 
pieces lay like snow on the hearth. 

When he had been at the Tenwood a 
few wneks, the monotony of his life 
■was riven by an accident. He heard 
the clangor of fire-engines through a 
dream about stocks, and woke to feel 
Cliquot pulling at his sleeve. The 
electric light would not respond when 
he tried to turn it on; he could hear 
the dog running from him to the door, 
whining imperatively; the room was 
filling with smoke. He kept his pres¬ 
ence of mind, as by the light of one 
fusee after another he slipped a covert 
coat over his pajamas, put on the tall 
hat he had worn that night, threw 
some valuable papers into a bag, and 
made a wad of a wet towel for his 
mouth. Then, with Cliquot under his 
arm, he opened the door. 

He discovered that the elevator was 
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not running and escape to the street 
was cut off. Dim figures streamed 
up the narrow stone stairs. He joined 
the line, and after four flights and a 
suffocating few minutes, found him¬ 
self on a spacious graveled roof. 

“ Don’t wait here,” said a man in a 
mackintosh, who passed him; “the 
Tenwood is sure to go. It’s an old 
fire-trap. Better get on the next 
roof. They’re all there.” 

An iron ladder led down to this. It 
was a big office-building, not quite com¬ 
pleted, but fireproof. An odd assort¬ 
ment of people, most of them in ridic¬ 
ulous attire, were gathered there, 
coughing, fainting, lamenting. Men 
were craning over the roof’s edge, 
watching the progress of the fire, the 
roar of which was now regular and 
threatening. 

The house was on the corner. Dun- 
ston walked along the roof fronting the 
side street; there were but few people 
here. He put Cliquot down, holding 
the dog between his legs while he 
wiped his face. But the dog gave a 
convulsive twist that freed him, and 
ran into the shadows, snorting, his 
nose to the gravel. 

Dunston snatched up the bag, and, 
whistling, followed. He could hear the 
dog yelping, frantic with delight, in 
the distance. A moment’s pause, then 
Cliquot was back again, made a rush 
at him, a wild circle round his feet, 
and despite his calls disappeared again 
into the darkness. 

Following the yelps, Dunston 
passed one of the great chimneys and 
saw the dog licking the face of a 
woman, who was on her knees beside 
him. There could be only one other 
being Cliquot would welcome so, and 
for just a heart’s beat the world 
seemed to stop for Dunston. 

Myra looked up and saw him there. 
There was no tremor, no awkwardness 
in her bearing, as she rose slowly, while 
Cliquot waddled against her, his head 
and feet on a ridiculous slant. A 
long, sky-blue bath-robe was knotted 
about her, the monkish hood drawn 
partly over her hair. From its folds 
her face and the long line of bare 
throat gleamed with striking white¬ 


ness in the red haze. She was as com¬ 
posed as if they were meeting in a 
ball-room, after an hour's absence. 

Like one not fully awake, Dunston 
lifted his hat formally and placed the 
bag on the roof. A mental convulsion 
of joy that almost frightened him 
seized the man. Life in a flash be¬ 
came desirable, alive, stinging. This 
lessened as he looked at her calm, 
lovely face, and a sense of injury and 
resentment slowly strengthened. He 
pointed to the stone ledge that edged 
the roof, and said, as he would to a 
stranger: 

“Won’t you sit down?” 

She obeyed in silence and turned 
her head away. He folded his arms and 
looked beyond her. The pause lasted 
some moments, but it seemed much 
longer. It was irritating, electric. 

“ Well?” Myra said at last, impa¬ 
tient scorn in the quick movement of 
her head. “I suppose you want to 
talk about—about- ” 

“ No, indeed!” and Dunston’s voice 
was quiet, steirn. ‘ ‘ I would go away, 
but it hardly seems polite to leave 
you alone here. I haven’t the slight¬ 
est intention of forcing an interview 
with you. I received your message. 
You were happy, contented; you had 
nothing to say. I presume the de¬ 
scription fits you still.” 

She pushed back the hood, and 
looked up at him. He was aware that 
the expression of her eyes and mouth, 
was gently contemptuous. 

“I had no idea you were in this 
building. I’ve been here since—well, 
four months,” she murmured, impa¬ 
tiently. 

“And I’ve been here a few weeks. 
I did not dream I was besieging your 
hiding place.” 

She looked away once more, and 
again there was silence. Dunston 
picked up his bag. 

“If I can do anything for you, I 
shall be very glad. Otherwise I dare 
say you’d rather be alone.” 

She swung round and her eyes 
flashed. “Please wait. This un¬ 
looked-for meeting is to be regretted, 
but since it has happened so—-if you 
have anything to say, say it.” 
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“I have nothing to say,” he an¬ 
swered, amiably. 

“You seemed to have a great deal 
to say a few months ago, when you 
made my lawyer’s life a misery by 
your insistence,” she retorted, the 
blood flying into her cheeks. 

“ Ah, but that was months ago.” 

“And now——?” 

“We reach a point where we ac¬ 
cept anything.” 

“I am to understand,” she said, 
rising and facing him, no longer 
calm, her words broken, ‘ 1 that you 
accept my judgment of you in silence 
—because you deserve it?” 

“You judged me without a hearing. 
What your opinion is of me is of 
small importance, in consequence.” 

Myra’s glance flashed angrily over 
him. “Yet I ought not to be sur¬ 
prised at this callousness from a man 
who could do what you did, and hide 
it—talk of honor, as I have often 
heard you, and be happy. Oh, you 
are right,” she rushed on, passion¬ 
ately; “words are valueless between 
you and me, unless you can prove 
the letter a lie, unless the woman 
never lived——” 

“Then you do want to talk about 
this? You wish to?” 

“Your pose is intolerable,” she 
said, and made a gesture as if she 
would brush him from her presence. 

“ Why didn’t you give me a chance 
to speak at first?” he asked, going 
nearer. ‘ ‘ I am not callous, but I 
have grown accustomed to the 
thought that you believe me a 
scoundrel, and the sting that comes 
from a sense of wrong has its balm, 
too.” 

She stared at him, dazed, and her 
hand went to her throat. “Sense of 
wrong?” slm whispered, as if to her¬ 
self. “Then it’s not true?” she 
asked, slowly, almost in a whisper. 

“ I am not what you think me.” 

“The letter was not written to 
you?” she demanded, wistfully. “ I 
have done you a great wrong? Oh—” 
and her indifference fell away from 
her in a sob—“say it, say it! I should 
be glad—glad!—to think I had been 
hasty, cruel — anything — and make 


amends for it, all my life, Dunston— 
all my life!” 

She held out her hands. Love 
pleaded in her gaze. The look sent 
all Dunston’s wrath flying, and in its 
stead came a craving to be to her 
what he once was, to clear himself, 
to hear her say she understood and 
forgave. But he did not reply. 

“The letter was not written to 
you?” she asked again, in humble¬ 
ness. 

“Yes, it was.” 

She fell back, as if beneath a blow. 

“There was that woman, Myra. 
There was that episode in my life. 
But I was not base, as you think.” 

“Oh, I see,” she said, slowly, bit¬ 
terly ; ‘ ‘ the letter was true, but you 
would adjust my point of view to 
yours. That you can never do. Be¬ 
cause you can throw a roselight over 
that great wrong does not make me 
despise you less!” 

She laid her arms on the railing, 
and her face sank on them. 

“Please go away!” he heard her 
mutter between bitter sobs. 

He ventured to touch her arm. 
“Myra,” he said, gravely, “please 
listen to me. This is the most im¬ 
portant moment of our lives. If we 
part to-night in anger it will be for 
always. If you are just you will 
hear my story.” 

“ What is there left to say?” came 
from the folds of the big sleeves. 
“ That woman who loved you—that 
child — ” 

“ Hear me first, and decide then if 
my defense is futile. Will you?” 

“ Yes,” she said, wearily. 

“Then come with me. It is cold 
here and dark-—you are shivering. 
I have just heard a man say that the 
electric light is on in this building, 
as work had to be continued on it 
after dark, and we can find shelter in 
an empty office. When you tell me 
to leave you, I will go at once. ” 

She followed him mutely, and soon 
in an empty room, still smelling of 
mortar, under the radiance of electric 
arcs that seemed to typify the rays of 
truth searching their souls, they stood 
face to face. A deep window-seat 
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made a resting place for her, and 
Dunston stood before her. In a 
swift glance she saw that his 
face was white, his eyes full of 
suspense. 

Now that the moment was here, 
Dunston felt afraid. He had a de¬ 
fense, but would she accept it, this 
woman of ideals? The doubt made 
his soul sick. The world he knew 
and the world of Myra’s dreams were 
very different. Weakness and sin 
belonging to the past she might be¬ 
lieve should be forgiven in the ab¬ 
stract, but what of his weakness, his 
sin? He longed for an eloquence like 
fire to touch her heart. 

“ I can’t talk the way you write,” 
he said, at last, brusquely, and his 
voice shook. ‘ ‘ I can’t talk as lots of 
your literary friends do, and dress 
up this miserable thing in words to 
make it less—less ugly. So you must 
hear the plain truth. ” 

She sat with averted head, and it 
was to the wide curve of her chin that 
he continued: 

‘ ‘ The letter you found was written 
ten years ago. I can’t think where 
you came across it; I never meant to 
preserve it. Well, I was then twenty 
and in Paris studying architecture, 
for it was my father’s idea then to 
have me an architect. You know, in 
a general way, that Paris can be a 
temptation to the stranger within its 
gates, but you don’t know just what 
kind of a temptation it can be to a 
young fool. I was twenty; I was 
alone; I had no pure love-affair in my 
life, no duty to anyone but myself. 
Under such circumstances society is 
lenient to what it calls folly in a 
young man. This is not a defense; 
I’m not saying it’s right that it should 
be so. It is simply the truth. You 
admit that society makes sin very 
easy for a man without ties—do you?” 
he asked, anxiously. 

“Yes; I have always thought so,” 
she said, quietly, without looking at 
him. 

“I was considered a very straight 
boy by my companions. While my 
life was not what society would have 
demanded that my sister’s should be, 


were she living alone in Paris, I had 
an ideal of womanhood that nothing 
could tarnish. Vice attracted me very 
slightly, and with my better nature I 
loathed it. 

“Well, I chanced on a woman 
there in an unusual way. She was 
about to be put out of her rooms 
because she couldn’t pay her rent. 
I paid it for her. She called herself 
a widow. She was about eighteen, 
and she had a child of two-” 

Myra turned her head quickly and 
gave him a startled look. 

“Yes,” he said, impressively, “she 
had a child of two. I learned later 
that she had left her Brittany home 
with a man who had promised to marry 
her. He didn’t. He deserted her, 
and most pitiful of all, the child, 
Henri, was a cripple from this 
creature’s blow. After assisting her 
I used to allow her to leave the boy 
in my rooms during the day, while 
she went out sewing. I had a femme 
de m/fnage who took care of him. This 
went on for a few months. I fell ill; I 
had pneumonia. Manette nursed me 
through it. When I was pronounced 
out of danger, she kissed me. When 
I was convalescent, she insisted on 
remaining; she prayed to remain. 
She loved me. After all, what did 
it matter? So I thought then. She 
was a waif on the Paris flood. What 
status she had as an honest woman 
had been lost before I met her. I 
was attracted to her, for she was very 
pretty, refined and gentle. I could 
help her. She could make my rooms 
a home. The left side of the Seine 
was far from New York. All around 
me were students with just such tran¬ 
sient homes. So it came about. 

‘ 4 Except that, after a year, I left her, 
heart-free and glad to come home, 
and that Manette felt keen sorrow at 
parting, I left her with more hope in 
the future than she had when I found 
her. For years I sent her money, 
and she lived an honorable life in 
comfort — she and her child. She 
married a good man years ago, and 
she is very happy now. That is one 
side of the story.” 

“And the other?” came in a muf- 
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fled way from Myra's lips, as her head 
drooped. 

“Ah, the other!” he sighed. “That 
brings in the reason why I never told 
you of it.” Dunston knelt beside 
her. ‘ ‘ If men only knew how such 
errors can be regretted, what a sting 
they leave, when they really love a 
woman, Myra, I believe those early 
temptations would show their hateful, 
unjust and cruel side. I could not 
tell you of it. I didn’t want you to 
know there had been another woman, 
ever. I feared to hurt, to shock you, 
and I wanted to forget it. Now you 
know all. The journal of those days 


I have with me. You can read of all 
this, written years ago.” 

He took her hand almost fearfully, 
and the cold fingers coiled round his. 

“ Do you understand, dear? Do 
you see where my punishment has 
lain?—the regret of having memo¬ 
ries!” 

His lips, from which the words 
came haltingly, were close to hers. 
“ Life worth the living began for 
me the day I saw your face. Will 
you think of this and forget the 
rest?” 

She bent her head slowly, and 
kissed him. 
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